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The Wayfarer 


Tucson ARIZONA—The war's close as cac- 


tus out here. The University of Arizona 
(“normal” enrollment 2,500) has 3,059 stars 
in its service flag. The tiny Congregational 
church on the edge of the campus numbers 
four of its young men as prisoners of war held 
by Japan. 


( On the pastel-tinted desert near Florence 
(Ariz.) Italian war prisoners are garnering the 
cotton crop. A cheerful lot, and unwaveringly 
loyal to fascism, these boys are certain that the 
distance between New York and Arizona spans 
several countries, not one. Among a group of 
tubercular Germans in the prison hospital is 
an Oxford graduate who is master of seven 
languages. The Germans heil Hitler on the 
slightest excuse and haven't gotten over their 
surprise that New York City has not been 
reduced to rubble. The prison is getting an 
increasing number of Japanese war prisoners. 


C Rolling over the desert at sunrise, en route 
to a ministers’ retreat, we passed a_ forest 
of magnificent Saguaro. Standing row on row, 
these cacti look like giant candelabra massing 
for a march on Mt. Picacho. The latter’is a 
spectacular peak rising straight from the desert 
floor, looking not unlike a back-drop for a 
Disney fantasy. Arriving at nine in the pindot 
town of Chandler, we entered a lunchroom 
hoping for a cup of coffee. Vain hope. After 
delay the counterman said, haltingly, “I’m 
sorry; we don't serve Negroes.”” We rose and 
left, two of us indignant. But the third mem- 
ber of the party, Negro minister of a fine 
church in Tucson, said serenely, “I was sorry 
for that man; he didn’t want to say that but 
he had to.”’ The town of Chandler is notorious 
for its ban (now rescinded) on the sale of any- 
thing, even an aspirin tablet, to residents of 
the nearby Gila Relocation Camp. (One day a 
Japanese nurse from Gila tried vainly to pur- 
chase medicine for her Caucasian patient, the 
wife of a camp director.) Modern prejudice 
can be as cruel as the redhot pincers favored 
by the Spanish Inquisition. 


@ On the University of Arizona campus, 
Army and Navy units march between rows of 
graceful palm trees; but in a sense campus 
life goes on at pre-war, tempo. The 4-F en- 
rollment is large enough to produce a sizable 
representation of men in the student body. 
Proms and parties are held much as _ usual. 
The Wildcat (college paper) is a_ pleasant 
sheet, innocent of controversial issues. The 
town newspaper prints a minimum of war 
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news, and students on this campus as else- 
where, do not consult other news sources un- 
less they have to. Local churches are drawing 
the trainees into their student programs. 


( Last Sunday I joined a student discussion 
group in a hot argument on COs. One boy be- 
lieved that at the close of the war all COs 
should be dealt with as traitors. A girl speaker 
countered with an argument equating pacifism 
and God's will. Less heat is needed here, and 
more light. 

These words by Abraham Lincoln (in the 
great Drinkwater play) have special meaning 
for us: “We don’t want to be the terror of 
the world. I think we would prefer to be the 
encouragement of the world—the proof that 
man is at last worthy to be free.”’ 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is one of the great 
preachers of our day—at Riverside Church in 
New York City; also professor of Practical 
Theology at Union Seminary nearby. 


For some time National Secretary of the 
Canadian Student Christian Movement, Hugh 
MacMillan has degrees from the University in 
Toronto and from Knox College; he led the 
42 Canadians who added vastly to the Wooster 
conference. 


At Yale Charles H. Long is one of the 
undergraduate leaders at Dwight Hall, the 
university Christian Association. 


Harold Ehrensperger is the gifted editor of 
motive, journal of the Methodist Student Move- 
ment, and before that was drama professor at 
Northwestern. 


The “diabolical” piece in this issue was 
originally a chapel talk by Frederick A. Pottle 
who brings distinction to the English Depart- 
ment at Yale University. 


College pastor and religion professor at 
Blackburn College in Illinois, Richard H. Ras- 
musson writes knowingly of maturity in edu- 
cation. 


John W. Price is director of Men Students’ 
Program at the interdenominational People’s 
Church at Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing. 


Paul Limbert’s job for the national YM is 
developing national program emphases in re- 
ligion and public affairs education. 


At Union Seminary, John Darr is particu- 
larly interested in U.S.-Russian relations; he 
looks forward to a chaplaincy in the armed 
forces for the duration; after that, to some 
form of labor ministry. 


Katharine L. Richards Rockwell is chairman 
of the Resident Committee of the National 
Student Council of the YWCA and a member 
of the National Board of the YWCA. 
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THE SEMAPHORE 


WE SUGGEST SOME 
ANSWERS .. . 


“Long, long thoughts,” traditionally 
our due, don’t seem to fit accelerated 
college schedules! They must be 
crammed into an already full frosh 
year. Or among trainees, the pensive 
or mystical one becomes he-who-soon- 
washes-out. Even girls on campus are 
doing pressured thinking about a thou- 
sand new things from GI correspond- 
ence to blood donations. 

But meanwhile the perennial college 
problems in faith remain, considered or 
not. Is God alive and actual among us? 
Is evil only what the Office of War In- 
formation talks about, or something 
eternal to be fought during all our life- 
time? To “be educated’—what’s that? 
Is there a chance for a world Christian 
family of good will? 

This number on Issues of Faith on 
Campus suggests what some students 
believe to be wise adult answers to 
those questions. Do INTERCOLLEGIAN 
readers want other “issues” discussed? 
Name them if you do. 


ON KEEPING A 
SKELETON CREW 


“Shall we wind up the Christian 
group here for the duration?” That’s a 
live choice on plenty of campuses where 
there are few civilians, very few men, 
and very very few spare hours. 

All college organizations, not just re- 
ligious ones, face the problem. Many 
an undergraduate council is being kept 
alive by desperate replacements with- 
out elections—to preserve vital frame- 
work for days ahead. School papers 
limp to press just to “keep up the tra- 
dition.” A student symphony orchestra 
once fifty strong has serenely telescoped 
into a tiny chamber-music group, “be- 
cause we're afraid it might not start up 
again if we folded.” 

If you have anything to say about it, 
keep that Christian group going, even 
in token form! We owe it to the cam- 
pus, to the Movement, and to that eager 
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generation of 18-year-olds who'll face 
postwar college. So long as “Old Main” 
stands, let there be a praying, working 
cell of Christian undergraduates on 
your campus! 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS? 


This year students are the beneficia- 
ries of ten years of Repeal of the old 
Prohibition legislation—‘‘a law passed 
before we were born, and knocked out 
as a ‘noble experiment’ when we were 
just kids.” 

We don’t know much about what 
brought on Prohibition in 1918. But 
during this current liquor shortage 
we're struck with the long line of freez- 
ing Americans waiting for hours for 
their pint at the liquor stores—people 
to whom this is obviously one of the 
absolute necessities. 

Yes, we've seen the figures, how 
many million gallons yearly sales go up. 
We've been on buses and trains with 
military and civilian drunks who've not 
been pretty. We've heard a sermon or 
two about it which seemed to miss the 
point. We ourselves have seen it cause 
lots of war-plant absenteeism. In fact 
the send-off binge for one of our closest 
drafted friends was pretty awful. But 
the thing that gets us is that long 
pathetic line of ordinary people, mostly 
women, who “just have to have it.” 
That’s a challenge. 

It poses a question which we as 
coming citizens of a new world will 
have to deal with in the next ten years. 
We usually don’t discuss it as a “Chris- 
tian’’ issue at our conferences, except by 
inference. We readily shy off from well- 
intentioned shouters about “demon 
rum.” The W.C.T.U. leaves us cold in- 
deed. But all that doesn’t keep us from 
realizing that it’s our problem—not the 
government's nor the parson’s, but the 
Christian's. 

Some day a student Christian move- 
ment in America will speak up directly 
about liquor as a specific issue. To do 
so will be, on campus, one of the 


bravest things we ever got into. 


A WAR PRAYER 


GRANT FOR OUR TASKS OF GRACE, O God, 

That terrible valor we see in tasks of 
violence. 

Give us the steeled will, the vivid 
strategy; 

But give too the living quiet of prayer, 

Life flowering in Christ, 

Gentleness to win men to Thyself. 

AMEN. 


THE HAND THAT 
PAYS THE BILLS 


Not long ago six disabled war men 
entered the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, forerunners of thousands more 
to whom government-paid college has 
been promised. A veteran may choose 
any course he pleases. The Veterans’ 
Administration Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation grants him free tuition, 
books, and allowance if he is academ- 
ically ready and has a ten per cent dis- 
ability. The plan applies for six postwar 
years. 

This is just one of many portents that 
well have much more government in 
higher education than now or ever be- 
fore in America. For where money is 
involved power is usually involved too. 
Already 75,000 men are being dis- 
charged monthly from the armed ser- 
vices. And every federal plan to help 
with their education expands on boun- 
tiful lend-lease lines. 

The student movement may well 

study each plan proposed, with the twin 
aims of helping worthy veterans and 
also strengthening liberal arts college 
life. As Christians“ Wehave a big stake 
in the small college—never more ob- 
viously than at present when many 
campuses are completely at government 
mercy. It should be an ironclad under- 
standing that the hand that pays the 
bills must not finagle either faculty or 
teaching in American colleges. 
P In her article “Shall Postwar Col- 
lege Be G. I.?,” October INTERCOoL- 
LEGIAN, Rose Terlin discusses one ap- 
proach to this problem and the princi- 
ples and hazards involved. 
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God Still Works Miracles 


by HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


N A DEPRESSED Moop Carlyle said one 
day, “God sits in heaven and does 
nothing.” We might shrink from 

such brusque expression, but many of 
us have a religion of which that is 
pretty much the truth. Intellectually, 
we believe in God—theism rather than 
atheism seems the more probable hy- 
pothesis—but we should be immensely 
surprised if we caught God doing. any- 
thing! Over against that kind of relig- 
ious faith we put today a verse from 


the 118th Psalm: 
This is the Lord’s doing; 


It is marvelous in our eyes. 


The writer of that Psalm had doubt- 
less always believed in God. But now, 
something happened to change the 
whole complexion of his life and make 
a new thing of his 1eligion. 


Life yet has marvels 


What an exciting experience it -is 
when something we have merely be- 
lieved in suddenly works! The scientists 
in their laboratories know what that 
experience means. Here is an idea that 
seems true—the arguments for it are 
good, the probabilities promising. This 
combination of chemical elements 
ought, so it would seem, to produce 
the desired result; this remedy, insulin, 
let us say, might cure this disease. So 
the scientists build hypotheses, argue 
theories, set up controlled experiments, 
until the day comes when the idea 
works. It is not merely an idea any 
more, but a force, a power released into 
the world, that can do things. That is 
one of the most exciting of man’s ex- 
periences. 

The list is endless of personal experi- 
ences to which the Psalmist’s words ap- 
ply, and surely it is a pity that with 
this exciting, transforming reality of 
God’s available power at hand, many of 
us so much of the time have a religion 
of dull formality and a God who sits 
in heaven and does nothing. 
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Consider in the first place the intel- 
lectual absurdity of believing in God at 
all and not expecting marvelous results. 
To say on Sunday, “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty,” and then on 
Monday not look for extraordinary 
events to occur, does not make sense, 
for whatever else God is, he is spiritual 
power waiting to be released through 
our lives into the world. Of course 
marvelous things ought to happen. 


Faith stifled by “law?” 

Our pre-scientific forefathers took 
this aspect of religious faith in earnest 
by believing in miracles. They thought 
that anything might happen, saying of 
a thousand and one so-called miracu- 
lous occurrences, 

This is the Lord’s doing; 


It is marvelous in our eyes. 


We moderns have grown skeptical ot 
such credulous belief. Stories of ma- 
terial miracles peremptorily exclude 
them. Indeed, even if we could be- 
lieve things like floating ax heads, walk- 
ing on the water, and such like, we 
would still ask, “What does’ that 
prove?” Dr. Orchard orthodox 
enough—he has become a Roman 
Catholic—but he said once, “If I saw 
somebody walking on the water, I 
should not say, “This man is divine.’ 
I should say, “Excuse me, do you mind 
doing that again because I didn’t see 
how you did it?’ That is the essential 
modern attitude in a law-abiding. uni- 


€ Dr. Fosdick is pastor of the most 
highly organized church there is, a best- 
selling author, peer among pulpit gen- 
iuses of our day. Thoughtful students 
for decades have found in him clear 
sane vision for actual Christian living. 
His attitude toward the present. war has 
been courageous and unwavering, sup- 
ported even when not shared by his 
loyal parishioners. We salute him with 
affection. 


. . but Christian faith must 
be expecting them to happen 


verse, where we know that whateye 
happens must be the fulfillment of law, 
and not the breaking of it. 

But does it make sense to throw away 
the old idea of miracle as broken law. 
and then substitute in its place the ide, 
of God as tied hand and foot with his 
own laws, so that he can do nothing? 
That, in effect, is what has happened 
in the thinking of many moderns; that 
is why their God sits in heaven and 
does nothing; he cannot do anything: 
his laws are in the way, they think, g 
that he cannot. To which, of course 
the answer is obvious: Since when has 
knowledge of natural law limited per. 
sonal action? Rather, learn a new lay 
in any realm, and we are Set free to do 
a new thing. Get clearly in mind some 
new, unbreakable link of cause and 
consequence in chemistry, and lo! , 
whole new realm is opened up. 

Far from being imprisoning, the 
knowledge of law is one of the mos 
liberating experiences man ever has. If 
we can heal diseases once incurable, 
conquer distance, build intricate ma 
chines, intelligently educate our chil. 
dren, and do many a needful thing 
once impossible, it 1s because we know 
the laws that underlie that realm. Learn 
a new law, and the law abiding forces 
involved are put at our disposal. God is 
not interned in the concentration camp 
of his own laws. 

Granted a real and living God, then 
all the law abiding forces of the unt 
verse are at his disposal. So, the idea of 
miracle comes back again, not as 
broken law, but as daw fulfilled. 

We commonly make our religion an 
affair of belief, but merely to believe 
with the mind is hardly a start on the 
great experience of being a Christian. 
The real Christians have always made 
their faith a basis for day by day ex 
perimentation. It was something to try 
out, to venture on, to put to use, to be 
transformed and empowered by, until, 
in one case after another, they came 
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upon the exciting confirmation of faith, 
saving, it works! 


Faith released by law! 


But how few Christians do that! Give 
4 scientist a new idea, and he at once 
thinks of it in terms of experimenta- 
tion: Let us see what we can do with 
‘t! But give Christians the greatest idea 
that ever dawned upon the mind of 
man—God, our Father, spiritual reality 
behind and in our lives, available power 
for daily use—and how few of us trans- 
latte that at once into experimental 
terms. 

One aspect of such experimentation 
lies in the realm of prayer. This is what 
prayer means—taking God in earnest, 
saying: If God is, let us keep in touch 
with him and see what he can do, in 
and for and through us. Of course there 
are ignorant, incredible ideas of prayer. 
Anything can be spoiled by stupidity 
and superstition. The Bible itself says 
emphatically negative things 
prayer: “When ye make many prayers, 
[ will not hear”’—the Old Testament 
says that; “Ye ask, and receive not, 
because ye ask amiss”—the New Testa- 
ment says that. Prayer is not magic. A 
modern scientist like Dr. Alexis Carrel 
does not believe in magic, but listen to 
him: “Prayer is a force as real as ter- 
restrial gravity. As a physician, I have 
seen men, after all other therapy had 
failed, lifted out of disease and melan- 
choly by the serene effort of prayer.” 


... More things are wrought 
by prayer 
Than this world dreams of, 

in those who make God’s power not 
simply an object of belief but a subject 
of experimentation, saying, Let us see 
what we can do with it, and it with us. 

God, for example, heals people who 
are sick, just as really as he did in the 
time of Jesus. Here is a recent state- 
ment by a leading medical scientist: 
"Fully 50 per cent of the problems of 
the acute stages of an illness and 75 
per cent of the difficulties of convales- 
cence have their primary origin not in 
the body but in the mind of the pa- 
tent.” So! That from a medical. man! 
It does not seem strange, then, that the 
difference between health and illness, 
even life and death, sometimes lies in 
the question whether or not the patient 
has a tonic, undiscourageable faith, 
knowing what it means to be “strength- 
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about 


MIDSHIPMEN’S CHOIR 


ened with might by God’s Spirit in the 
inner man.” 

One of our most prevalent difficulties 
is that we believe in God on the sur- 
face of our minds, but in real life we 
do not practically count on anything 
except our own competence and skill. 
That way of living is the very essence 
of irreligion. Real Christianity is not 
just believing in God—*The devils also 
believe, and tremble,” says the New 
Testament. Real Christianity is a daily 
personal, practical reliance on God. 


Channels, not champions 

Indeed, this religious way of living— 
becoming, that is, channels of a power 
greater than our own so that things 
beyond our competence are done 
through us—is deeply grounded in our 
essential nature. A great soul never feels 
like a pool, self-contained; but always 
like a river, a channel of more than 
individual grace and power. 


every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness 
Are his alone. 
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This basic truth is evident not only 
in personal life but in the world situa- 
tion as a whole. Many today !ook at this 
terrific scene of international violence 
and say, God sits in heaven and does 
nothing. But some of us see it other- 
wise. Gladstone said once, “The task of 
statesmanship is to discover where God 
Almighty is going during the next fifty 
years.’ Well, where God Almighty at 
least wants to go during these next 
hitty years is not altogether beyond our 
power to see, for with all the voices, 


not only idealistic but realistic, through 
which he speaks to us and brings his 
potent pressures to bear on us, he is 
saying to the world: Get together; you 
inevitable 


are fighting against the 


when you try to live in_ isolated 
alienation on the basis of your old po- 
litical and imperialistic divisions; your 
agonies now are due to your stubborn 
resistance against a divine will stronger 
than your own, which ordains that 
there must be one human family in a 
federated world; fighting against that, 
you will remain in hell; only when you 
surrender to that higher will can you 
find decency and peace. 

God is not sitting in heaven’ and 
doing nothing. He is pulling us by the 
ideals of the prophetic, and pushing us 
by realistic necessities,.toward the goal 
he purposes, and it is we who are hold- 
ing out against him. 

It is of our personal lives, however, 
that we may well think. Who of us that 
understands himself can be complacent 
about his own character, about becom- 
ing a real person. 

May some of us discover afresh the 
vital religion of the Psalmist who ex- 
claimed: 

This is the Lord’s doing; 

It is marvelous in our eyes. 
For such an experience is what keeps 
Christian taith alive—not creeds, nor 
rituals, nor organizations which by 
themselves would die and be forgotten, 
but this deep matter, that millions of 
individuals, in bearing trouble, facing 
illness, overcoming resentment, escap- 
ing guilt, mastering sin, and confront- 
ing death, discover that Christian reli- 
gion does actually work. 
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New Paragraphs on a New Page 


by HUGH MacMILLAN 


Hugh MacMillan 


Ropert E. Speer, asked wheth- 
er the foreign missionary story 
had not come to an end, replied 

that a story has two ends—one at the 
last page and one at the first. The story 
of the foreign missionary enterprise in 
our world ts only in its first pages! No- 
where has the truth of this been more 
clearly demonstrated than at the Woos- 
ter Conference, Wooster, Ohio, over the 
New Year, 1944. “Wooster” wrote new 
paragraphs on a new page. 


Paragraph one: World Church. Dr. 
Van Dusen’s “living message” will be 
clearly remembered. He made _ no 
speech, but introduced to the audience 
members of the Younger Churches— 
from Africa, India, China, Japany South 
America, and the Islands of the Seas. 
After brief and stirring messages, the 
group rose and, in a moment of 1m- 
pressive silence, gave thanks to God 
and to the Older Churches for “all that 
we have and are.” This is probably the 
first time in student movement history 
on this continent that Younger Church- 
es were represented not as “Foreign 
Students” or as “Exhibit A’s” of the 
Foreign Missionary Enterprise, but as 
fellow members of one blood in the fam- 
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ily of God in Christ Jesus. “The middle 
walls of partition” between orientals 
and occidentals, between colored and 
Caucasian, were broken down. 


Paragraph two: nisei near at hand. 
This was written in the talk by one of 
the Younger Christians—Chiyoko Tsu- 
ruta ot Japan. She left no doubt in any- 
one’s mind about the existence of a 
Christian Community in Japan, whose 
members belong to the group described 
by Dr. Mott as Christians who “die 
growing. 

Dr. Mott spoke also of our world as 
one, with “the greatest concentration 
of major and unsolved problems that 
any generation of Christians has had 
to face.” 

Miss Tsuruta and the nisei group 
were present as the newest strangers, 
or the strangest newcomers. They came 
not only from the Pacific Coast, but 
from all over the continent. And they 
brought surprises. Born and educated 
on this continent, they were found to 
be patriotic to the core, to speak Eng- 
lish, most of them, as their only lan- 
guage. One of them had gone to be a 
missionary to Japan “expecting to find 
adaptation difficult,” but had actually 
“learned to love the people of Japan” 
and wants “to return some day.” 


Paragraph three: color bars down. 
Karl Downs and the other “sun-tanned 
Americans” had new freedom in their 
eyes, new strength in their hearts. The 
old order in which they were once 
enslaved is being shaken to the roots; 
a new order is emerging. The race 
problem, as old as Christianity itself, 
emerged in a new paragraph, fresh as 
undried ink. Christians at Wooster 
again became identified with “foreign- 
ers and colored people.” Local citizens 
lumped all together as “the confer- 
ence.” Karl Downs is writing part of 
this new paragraph: he goes soon to 
India as a missionary. 


Paragraph four: Christian vocation. 
Under the direction of Fern Babcock, 


Canadian SCM leader points to five 
glimpses of a new student outlook 


home and foreign missions were blend. 
ed into one as another new paragraph 
in the story of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. “Vocation” in the world 
mission of the Church was presented 
through the consecrated lives of a panel 
of representative students. Teaching, 
medicine, nursing, preaching, music, 
journalism, engineering, law, social sci. 
ence, farming, home-making—all these 
were represented. The ideal of every 
Christian person being in full-time 
work for Christ through his vocation, 
whatever it may be, was set forth anew. 

Jesus, the carpenter of Nazareth, was 
in the midst, saying again “Come ye 
after me and I will make you to become 
fishers of men,” cultivators of men, 
engineers of men! It was an inspiring 
moment, the culmination of a period of 
student thought and action in a great 
ideal. But no one could have been up- 
aware of the problems that lie ahead to 
those who accept such an ideal and 
walk in that way of life. The first to 
accept it, Jesus himself, was driven out 
of his home village, never to return. 
The way of the cross was being pre- 
sented anew to this generation. 


Paragraph five: dedication. This 
was written in the silence of a dedica- 
tion service Sunday night after a final 
day of meetings, and also in_ the 
“Where do we go from here?” meeting 
of Monday morning. Holding the ideal 
of “vocation” presented earlier, who 
could have missed the message of the 
New Testament? The Master, the car- 
penter, left off carpentering to go 
preaching the Kingdom of God. No 
less a carpenter by vocation to the end, 
he found his divine “vocation” taking 
him beyond carpentering. The whole 
New Testament is a record of this 
“high calling in Christ Jesus.” 

The hundreds of conference dele: 
gates who dedicated their lives to this 
high calling on that Sunday night 
realized the need of prayer, study, and 
action if youth are to walk in this new 
and living way. 
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Ii Meant This to Me... 


The spirit of reconciliation is no mere 
love feast. It is sensitivity to need, de- 
sire to help where need is known. In 
the perspective of a world that is shat- 
tered and suffering, it 1s not surprising 
that Wooster produced not only the 
elation of fellowship but an urgent de- 
sire to do something. Wooster was an 
experience and a promise—a_ promise 
we must make known to all men. The 
last chapter of Wooster will never be 
written. Its effects will be as far- 
reaching as the lives of its delegates. 

To undergraduates, Wooster brought 
the needs of a world Christian fellow- 
ship that demands /ife service and total 
commitment through and beyond col- 
lege. It placed squarely upon us per- 
sonal involvement and significance in 
this task. Those who were privileged 
to attend came away convinced that if 
we do not respond to this greatest of 
challenges, if we do not seek to take 


‘our part in the Pioneering Work of the 


Church, the burden of proof is upon us 

for our denial. And this applies to 

every Christian on every campus! 
—Charles H. Long, Yale ‘45 


This was left unsigned—really—at 
Wooster! 

I’m a white Baptist guy from Georgia. 
During the past three days the spirit of 
Jesus has been smashing prejudices and 
timidities within me like an elephant 
tramping on glass Christmas tree dec- 
orations. To show you how it goes: 
yesterday at noon I sat at meat with a 
Negro girl on my right, an Episcopal 
minister from Detroit on my left, a 
Canadian Presbyterian and two Metho- 
dist girls from Seattle across the table. 
This morning in chapel before service 
a Japanese boy plopped down beside 
me and confided that he was taking a 
law course by correspondence, married 
last August (to the swellest girl in the 
world), and grateful to God for the 
government Relocation Project since it 
was through the church at the Center 
to which he was sent that he had 
found the meaning of vital Christianity. 
As the panel on the Negro problem in 
America got under way, I could not 
help peeping over the shoulder of a 
pretty brunette just in front of me to 
watch her taking notes—in Chinese 
hieroglyphics. More than the addresses 
even, such experiences as these are bow- 
ing my heart in humility before the 


Father—the Father of us ail. 
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The Lengthened Shadow of Wooster 


by HAROLD A. EHRENSPERGER 


OOSTER was the clear-cut definite 

\ appeal for lives and for work 
founded and built on a call to mission 
in whatever situation we find ourselves. 
It was both a calh to a sense of mission 
and to a missionary life. The delegates 
were confronted with the stirring and, 
to some, new idea that all Christian 
life has in it the sense of mission; that 
the vocation of missionary is the same 
challenging life work it has always 
been, but must be seen in new perspec- 
tive today. No longer the vocation that 
sends men and women into “foreign” 
fields to redeem the lost and save the 
heathen, it is the life that proclaims a 
“way, that brings light into darkness, 
health into the diseased places of the 
world, hope and joy to the down- 
trodden no matter where they live. It is 
as a two-way bridge across all barriers, 
linking and uniting the peoples of the 
world in a new society in which men 
are brothers and God is sovereign. It is 
the force that holds the world together. 
But at Wooster, students learned that 
all these affirmations are as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals unless their 
lives are invested so that they become 


Jives in which Christianity finds ex- 


pression and exemplification. 
At Wooster students heard that the 
Christian 


revolution missionary 


MORE ABOUT WOOSTER 
(“Corky”) Lacy, 
China-born, author of “Js China 


a Democracy?,’ is putting into 


Creighton 


book form the great ideas en- 
gendered at the Wooster Student 


Planning Conference. 
The title: Christian Community. 


The price: Fifty cents a copy or 
$1.25 with one set of the three 
conference study books. (See 
November INTERCOLLEGIAN. ) 


Order from: Association Press, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
17, IN. 


countries is real. They marked for rec- 
ord the authentic voices of representa- 
tives of the younger churches whose 
words stunned them into the realiza- 
tion that a new era in missionary ex- 
perience is opening and that the Woos- 
ter conference may be the event of that 
inauguration. They heard voice after 
voice say that the Christian Church is 
at the crossroads, that unless it girds it- 
self to the tremendous tasks before it, 
it may lose one of the great opportuni- 
ties of the history of Christendom. 


But at Wooster, the students knew 
that they, themselves, are the contem- 
porary Church and that the challenge 
is directly to them. When they called 
themselves the representatives of the 
Church, they looked around them and 
joined hands with forty-one students 
representing twenty-two countries of 
the world. In no sense was one “for- 
eign” and the other “home.” All were 
one in the awesome and exhilarating 
responsibility—the global Church that 
weighed on every conscience. 

A new sense of vocation was offered 
to meet this global Church. From the 
boy whose major was physics and whose 
special work was in the cosmic ray, who 
said that-this field of life work was 
really “in the universe,” to the girl who 
felt that her vocation was in a home, 
on Main Street in a rural community 
where civilization is to be built—from 
the universe to Main Street, the God 
of Christianity was to have a new birth 
of belonging because students dreamed | 
dreams and saw visions, and prayed for 
the courage and strength to make the 
dreams and visions a reality. 


Wooster was the fellowship of kin- 
dred souls, demonstrated in working, 
playing, and living together. In the 
midst of the holocaust that is destroy- 
ing millions of lives, with a ruthlessness 
that confounds even the imagination 
of a devil, Christian students at Woo- 
ster asserted again the value of human 
personality, declared that all are one, 
and agreed to live so that this might be 
true. The lengthened shadow of Woo- 
ster will be the longest life of any of 
the delegates who were there. This was 
Wooster! 
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Satan: A Renewed Acquaintance 


by FREDERICK A. POTTLE 


The title of this article may well give 
the impression that the author intends 
to be funny or whimsical. But nothing 
1s farther from the fact: he 1s in dead 
earnest and employs the terms of poetry 
and mythology no more than is nec- 
essary in all discussion of the super- 
natural. 


N MODERN Protestant theology the 

devil has become a creature of folk- 
lore as remote and literary as Cupid or 
Mars. Yet there are times in history, 
and this is one of them, when the con- 
viction of this existence revives: when 
we feel by sudden personal encounter 
that we are fighting, not against ene- 
mies of flesh and blood, but against a 
spiritual force—personal, wary, and in- 
telligent, with a will and power of 
malignancy quite supernatural in char- 
acter. 


Meet the Enemy 


It is doubtful whether the Christian, 
without some such belief, has any right 
to engage in warfare. We cannot be 
sure that our young men are braver 
than the young men they are fighting, 
or that their deaths are more painful 
to sweethearts, wives, or parents than 
are the deaths of their opponents. The 
deaths of thousands of Japanese sol- 
diers, sunk with their transports in the 
South Seas, wrung human hearts just 
as our hearts were wrung when we 
read of the deaths of our own men in 
the North Atlantic. The women and 
children whom bombs kill in Berlin are 
very like the women and children 
whom bombs kill in London. 

We fight not against flesh and blood, 
but against the master-spirits of this 
dark world. If, from the deep perplex- 
ity that must overtake any _ serious 
Christian when faced with the problem 
of war, we have emerged to a convic- 
tion that fight we must, it surely ought 
not to be because we consider our hu- 
man opponents literally devils. They 
are not, and we shall find out that they 
are not. It ought rather to be because 


8 


we believe that they have allowed them- 
selves, even more than we have, to be 
tricked by the Father of Lies, so they 
have become the means by which a 
huge, horrible campaign of evil is be- 
ing prosecuted. We may be required to 
stop them even if it means killing them. 
But we ought to be aware of the identi- 
ty of our real foe, and of the only 
armor that will finally overcome him. 


Satan Is Never Unilateral 


The belief that we must resist evil 
by force of arms is a dangerous doc- 
trine. The holy wars of history make 
a shabby showing. Looking back at 
them, it is hard to convince oneself 
that there were not as many robust 
limbs of Satan on one side of the bat- 
tle-line as on the other. The conclusion, 
I think, is not that the doctrine is 
wrong, but that Satan has no loyalty to 


his friends and never commits himself * 


to the fortunes of one side. His schemes 
are limited to nothing so trifling as the 
New Order in Europe or the Sphere of 
Co-Prosperity in Asia: he plans to en- 
snare all mankind. Wherever he finds 
a concentration of human weakness 
and wickedness he will use it for his 
purposes, but no shame or scruple pre- 
vents his playing the game on both 
sides. 

The great danger of identifying the 
hosts of Satan with the enemy is that 
we shall come to conceive of our own 
human plans, however sincere and well- 
intentioned, as the will of God; that 
we shall think of our own fighting men 
as the angelic host, and Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin as the great em- 
battled cherubim leading them on. 
They are nothing of the sort. The fight- 
ers and the leaders on both sides are 
fallible human creatures whose actions 
and plans for action demand the closest 
scrutiny. 


The Demon Dwells Here Also 


When, after agonized deliberation, 
we have concluded that the preponder- 
ance of evil is on the other side, we 


The Devil ceases to be a forked. 
tailed myth in a world like ours 


must not close our eyes for the dura. 
tion to the obvious presence of Satan 
in our own ranks. We must hate and 
oppose that diabolical policy of racial 
discrimination which looks to the ex. 
termination of the Jews in Europe, but 
we can do so honestly only by hating 
and opposing a policy of racial dis. 
crimination that looks to the permanent 
degradation of American Negroes and 
Japanese Americans. We must cry out 
against a campaign of religious perse. 
cution that aims to paganize the Chris. 
tian Church and make it a tool of the 
German state; and no considerations of 
wartime prudence should reconcile us 
to the ruthless policy of suppression of 
the Church in Russia. We must put 
ourselves on record against all evil 
propaganda of hatred and_ bloodlust 
emanating from Europe, but only after 
we have firmly rebuked the same prop. 
aganda when it is preached to our 
soldiers, whether by a novelist or a 
general. 

The most certain evidence of Satan 
on our side is seen in the recurring and 
powerful recommendation, generally 
implied but often explicit, to discard 
the Christian religion for the duration 
so that we can fight the war better. If 
this should actually prevail, all honest 
Christians should at once tell our sol- 
diers to throw down their arms, for the 
struggle then has become sheer evil. We 
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must instead cling more firmly to the 
Christian religion, for we need it more. 
if we have committed ourselves to a 
struggle for right, we must prove it by 
training ourselves spiritually as well as 
physically. Only through constant puri- 
Gcation have we a right to meddle with 
4 business so dreadful. 


Death Report Exaggerated 


One of the most effective strategems 
of the devil is to give out word that he 
‘s dead. It is his peculiar way of trap- 
ping idealists and reformers. He pro- 
ceeds by getting his obituary printed in 
all the newspapers, usually in the form 
of an announcement that the world is 
going to be made safe for democracy, 
or that this is a war to end all wars, 
or that after this war nationalism is 
going to be a thing of the past, and 
everybody will be insured financial se- 
curity from the cradle to the grave and 
nobody will ever be hungry again. The 
righteous cause sweeps on to victory 
and the statesmen gather to draw up 
4 constitution for the 
Everyone rejoices at the timely demise 
of the Father of Lies. The constitution 
is drawn, is published, and /o! and be- 
hold it is not the millennium at all but 
the same old business of strengthening 
spheres of national interest, of colony 
grabbing, and of reparations. It be- 
comes clear that the announcement of 
Satan's death was exaggerated, and that 
he got in his best licks at the Peace 
Conference. 

This is the record of history. The 
world today bears the spiritual scars of 
a cruel defeat, a defeat that came a 
quarter century ago, when we thought 
the prize had been won. Unless today 


millennium. 


we are very wary, Satan after this war. 


will again re-inflict defeat and will not 
only leave the world in ruins but will 
have dissipated in bitterness, despair, 
and cynicism the spiritual energy which 
should repair it. 

Men learn with great difficulty that 
the power of evil is vast, implacable, 
intelligent, and short, 
that Satan never dies. But we would 
not ask that all struggle and sacrifice 
cease in the world. What we should 
hope for is not a millennium for Chris- 
tianity but its survival. We should hope 
for and work toward a world in which 
struggle and bloody sacrifice will count 
for much more than they do today. 


enduring—in 
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Russia, Yet Undiscovered 


by JOHN DARR, Jr. 


HE MAGNIFICENT fight of Russian 
against the 

calls forth our sincerest gratitude. By 
their strength and skill they saved the 
world from Nazi aggression and gave 


fascist armies 


the great democracies time to gird 
themselves for battle. 

The feeling of American youth can 
perhaps best be phrased in the form of 
a question: “Why didn’t we know be- 
fore now about these stalwart youth and 
valiant friends in Russia?” 

We are a war generation—a genera- 
tion born in the first World War and 
graduated into a second World War 
involving the fate of all the peoples of 
the earth. Since the day we were born, 
the crucial issues of our lives have been 
those of war and peace. Our destinies 
were shaped on the battlefields of 
China, Ethiopia, and Spain, just as they 
are being determined by the Stalingrads 
and Salernos of today. 

We do not ask that history be turned 
back. For now we know what we are. 
We accept eagerly the challenge that 
history has thrust upon us. In that chal- 
lenge are contained opportunities to 
serve our fellow men and to do mean- 
ingful things with our lives such as we 
had never dreamed of before in our 
sheltered, isolated world. We are thank- 
ful that at last we are awake and are 
beginning to know what great things 
are happening in the world and that 
there are good, strong people all over 
the earth who are our friends. 


Pathways to Discovery 

Soviet Russia, above all other nations, 
has been the nation teast understood 
and the one most necessary to under- 
stand for any adequate program of in- 
ternational cooperation and friendship. 
This situation has lasted too long. Here 
is a nation, born at the birth of our 
generation—a giant covering one-sixth 
of the globe's surface, and including 
one-tenth of the peoples of the earth. 
In an amazingly brief period this in- 
fant matured and accomplished mira- 
cles of social progress. It is the most sig- 
nificant fact of the twentieth century. 
Any education for international coop- 
eration and friendship would have to 
start with this fact. 


There must be adequate programs 1n 
American educational institutions to 
give the facts about Russia to students. 
There must -be opportunities for the 
youth of America to express their ad- 
miration and gratitude to the youth of 
Russia: letter-writing campaigns, col- 
lections of clothing and gifts, the de- 


Sovfoto 


“Discovery” is a Two-Way Journey 


velopment of projects to help rebuild 
destroyed Soviet villages, and all types 
of activities that strengthen American- 
Soviet friendship. Preparations must be 
made for the day when there can be 
exchanges of students and young work- 
ers. The bonds that unite the peoples 
of different nations are not as strong 
as they might be until there is a free 
intermingling between these peoples. 
Toward American-Soviet Friendship 

Only by tackling this job with vig- 
tlance and forthrightness can American 
educators answer the question of Amer- 
ican youth, “Why didn’t we know be- 
fore now?” American youth know 
now. They have a vision of the future 
they want to build. In it is included the 
desire for the strongest friendship and 
the closest cooperation with the youth 
of Soviet Russia. American youth ask 
educators to help them realize this 
vision. 
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KNOW YOUK BIBLE! 


by KATHARINE L. RICHARDS ROCKWELL 


HE PRESENT DEMAND for Bibles is 
T= great that they have had to be 

rationed. From the records of 
men drifting in lifeboats comes testi- 
mony of the strength found in stories 
and passages from the Bible. In line 
with this interest is the declaration by 
the NICC last June that “in order to 
rediscover, make our own and share 
the essentials of the Christian faith,” 
study of the Bible as “a central source 
of Christian faith” is imperative. To 
assist in a study of the Bible that shall 
be disciplined, vigorous, and continu- 
ing, the Program Commission of the 
NICC offers these suggestions: 


Studies of Jesus 

1. Jesus as His Followers Knew 
Him, by Alexander Purdy. Pilgrim 
Press, 1943, 50c. What was the “secret” 
which enabled the followers of Jesus to 
spread their convictions about him so 
swiftly through their world? What 
were those convictions? What have 
they-to say to us? 

2. Jesus as Teacher, by Henry Bur- 
ton Sharman. (Student Edition), Har- 
per Brothers, 1935, 75c. An arrange- 
ment of the records of the Gospels to 
emphasize the teachings of Jesus. 

3. Jesus—A Brief Study, by Winni- 
tred Wygal. Womans Press, 1936, 40c. 
Six discussions on what Jesus did and 
said and their pertinence for us. 

4. Jesus, Prophet of Galilee, by Paul 
M. Limbert. Association Press, 1932, 
25c. Eight studies in the Gospel of 
Luke that seek to discover “direction 
and dynamic for more creative living 
amid modern perplexities.” 

5. Early Portraits of Jesus, by Kath- 
arine L. Richards Rockwell. Womans 
Press, 1937, 60c. A study of some of the 
different portrayals of Jesus in the New 
Testament, for individual or group use. 

6. Social Principles of Jesus, by 
Walter Rauschenbusch. Association 
Press, 1916, $1.35. Written during the 
last World War, this is a stirring study 
of the message of Jesus; vivid and 
searching for today’s needs. 
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>. The Man Christ Jesus, by John 
Knox. Willett and Clark, 1941, $1.00. 
For more mature students, this is a 
study of the character and significance 
of Jesus in all his “human simplicity 
and superhuman majesty.” 


The Bible, Its Nature 
and Its Use 

1. The Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie. Association Press, 1940, 50c. 
A Hazen Book. A brief, vivid survey of 
the contents and significance of the 
Bible; better suited to individual than 
to group use. 

2. Know Your Bible Series, by Roy 
L. Smith. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943, 
25c each pamphlet. Aimed to bring the 
results of recurrent and scientific study 
of the Bible to the ordinary reader, this 
series of twelve pamphlets, still appear- 
ing, is organized on the question and 
answer method of the catechism. 

3. A Preface to Bible Study, by 
Alan Richardson, Westminster Press, 
1944, $1.00. An incisive new British 
approach. 

4. One God, One World: the Bible 
and Our Expanding Faith, by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. Association Press, 
1943, 50c. Issued in preparation for the 
Wooster Conference, December, 1943; 
best used in group discussion with the 
appropriate section of “A .Study Out- 
line” prepared by Fern Babcock for the 
PIONEERING CHURCH SERIES. 

5. Ask the Prophets, by Carl Sum- 
ner Knopf. Abingdon Press, 1938, 25¢c. 
A manual to be used as one reads the 
prophets of the Old Testament; good 
for individual or group use. 

6. Seven Psalms, by Adelaide Teague 
Case. Womans Press, 1935, 5oc. In 
addition to the enrichment of the read- 
ers understanding of the psalms, this 
little book suggests a method of Bible 
study that is both intelligent and de- 
vout. 


About the Bible Itself 


A few longer and more expensive 


books that will greatly help leaders of 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


groups studying the Bible and individ. 
ual students of the Bible are: 

The Literature of the Old Testa. 
ment, by Julius A. Bower. Columbi, 
University Press. 

The Christian Epic, by Mary Ely 
Lyman. Scribners, 1936, $2.50. 

A Guide to Understanding the Bi. 
ble, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Har. 
per Brothers, 1938, $3.00. 

The Beginning of Christianity, by 
Clarence Tucker Craig. Abingdon. 
Cokesbury, $2.75. 


How Form a Group? 

1. Begin with those who are interest. 
ed, even if the number is small. Two 
or three will make a group. One is suf. 
ficient to carry on study. 

2. A well-equipped leader is an asset 
but by no means a necessity. A group 
or individual willing to work, to use 
their Bibles, and to supplement their 
own work with the resources to be 
found in book or study texts about the 
Bible, can go far. 

3. Take time to see what the passage 
you are studying was saying to the 
people for whom it was written. Then 
see what it has to say to you. If some 
passages are merely historical in in- 
terest, don’t worry; move on to others. 

4. Read whole books of the Bible at 
a time to catch the mood and purpose 
of the author. Then return for more 
detailed study. 

5. Translations like MorFATT or the 
AMERICAN TRANSLATION will help great- 
ly in understanding the language and 
literary forms of the Bible. 

6. Don’t be afraid to question or dis 
agree. The Bible is used to searching 
questions and contains much_ honest 
disagreement within its own pages. 

7. It is to be expected that your study 
will lead to worship and to action by 
individuals and groups. 

8. Time and intellectual effort are 
necessary to an understanding and an 
enjoyment of the Bible. Men have given 
their lives for the right to read and 
study it and to make it available to us. 
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One Human Race 


Now that the newspapers and maga- 
zines have had their fling with the 
funny pictures (praises be to both artist 
and publisher for these!) and now that 
Time, by its own distinctive methods, 
has made known that this is something 
of a hot number, it can be told that 
The Races of Mankind is a readable 
and sensible treatment of what all of us 
need to know about racial similarities 
and differences. 

It is also authoritative and depend- 
able. The writing has been done by 
Professor Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene 
Weltfish of the Department of An- 
thropology at Columbia University. 
The text was prepared under the super- 
vision of a committee of the American 
Association of Scientific Workers. The 
pamphlet is published by the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., which means 
that it is available at ten cents a copy. 
(Student groups can get 100 copies for 
$4.00 from Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.). 

If it has “a message” it is the mes- 
sage of the facts themselves: that the 
differences one observes (or thinks he 
observes) between, say, whites and Ne- 


groes in the USA, are often not differ- . 


ences in basic racial make-up; that 
‘civilization’ is not caused by race; that 
divergences from the cultural forms of 
one’s own group do not necessarily con- 
stitute inferiorities. 

Pustic AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS are not 
supposed to be scientific treatises. They 
are written to make scientific knowl- 
edge available for use by the many in 
meeting the problems and issues of the 
day. Judged by this purpose, The Races 
of Mankind is a first-rate success. I 
hope it leads at least a few people (as it 
did me) to want to review the broad 
factual panorama here so admirably 
condensed. It should lead all who read 
it to want to correct (1) their own atti- 
tudes and (2) some of the bad manners 
characteristic of nearly every person 
who is too acutely aware of the fact that 
he is himself of one racial or cultural 
stock and his neighbor (or would-be 


neighbor) of another. 
—J. EDWARD SPROUL 


> Mr. Sproul is program executive of 


the National Board of the YMCA’s. 
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On Being Educated Today 


Five hallmarks of the educated person 


1. “An educated person is one who 
can keep moving after his teachers are 
through pushing him from behind.” 

—Ray Stannard Baker 


€ Probyn, in the novel Old Phybus, 
classified people in two groups: the 
people who have to be driven, and the 
people who have engines inside. It is 
allimportant whether we move, and 
move in right directions, from inward 
motivations or from external compul- 
sions. 


2. “An educated person is one with 
whom you can ride all day on a train 
without being bored.” 

—William Forbush 


€ | have a friend who is a successful 
business man. He is alive to problems 
outside his own field. In his home are 
many of the great books of the world. 
He is educated by the test that he is an 
interesting person with an interested 
mind. That he didn’t go to high school 
isn't important because one can ride all 
day on the train with him without 
being bored. 


3. “The man who thinks only of 
himself is hopelessly uneducated.” 
—Nicholas Murray Butler 


C “Edith,” says a novelist, “was a lit- 
tle country bounded on the _ north, 
south, east, and west by Edith.” Such 
a person is hopelessly uneducated. John 
Oxenham begins his “Little Poem of 
nate’: 

“T 

Thou 

We 


4. “Education 1s chiefly habit forma- 
tion, and good education is the for- 
mation of good habits of body and 
mind and morals.” 


—Edwin Conklin 


€ Ata crossroads a man saw this sign: 
“Take care which rut you choose; you 
will be in it for the next 25 miles!” 
One would like to say to all young 
people: “Take care what habits you 
form; you will be in them for the next 
25 years.” 


5. ‘A man 1s educated when he cah 
be happy alone.” ( 


—Joseph Fort Newton 


C If an evening at home with your- 
self bores you, it is time to take inven- 
tory of your mind. Your internal riches 
are running low. 

John Ruskin said: “The entire object 
of true education is to make people not 
merely do the right thing, but to love 
knowledge; not merely industrious, but 
to love industry; not merely pure, but 
to love purity; not merely just, but to 
hunger and thirst after justice.” 

—H. RicHarp Rasmusson 


Oberlin offers... 


with a strong faculty and a 
4 cosmopolitan student body. 


A Curriculum 
recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require- 
ments for parish leadership. 

| Ample Laboratory 


experience under close super- 
vision in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 
in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 
Degrees 
| of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 


Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 
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American Aviators 


Right from the beginning the local 
Student Relief committees in China, 
whose work the World Student Ser- 
vice Fund finances in part, have raised 
money locally for their relief program. 

In Kunming, the 14th United States 
Air Force put on a concert, sponsored 
by the Kunming Student Relief Com- 
mittee, for the benefit of student relief. 
The concert was held on September gth 
at Kuomintang Party Headquarters. 
The program inclifded the Chinese and 
American national anthems, the Air 
Base Orchestra, a,chorus of male voices 
from the Infantry Training Center, a 
number of soloists, and an American 
movie, “The Major and the Minor,” 
with Ginger Rogers and Ray Milland! 


Starvation 


ae 
While the grass grows, the steed 


starves.’ The Stockholm newspaper 
Svenska Dagbladet recently called at- 
tention in these terms to the desperate 
situation and growing distress in the 
occupied countries. While praising Al- 
lied plans for postwar relief, the edi- 
torial points out that “There is already 
such famine in many places that the 
health of the inhabitants will be seri- 
ously threatened for a long time if relief 
does not come soon and the war lasts a 
long time. Some fear that such relief 
will help the enemy, but this has not 
been the case in Greece. On the con- 
trary, the strict blockade provides ex- 
cellent enemy propaganda in the occu- 
pied countries, and cripples a postwar 
generation.» 


B® The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, after consultation with govern- 
ment officials, has filed a formal appli- 
cation urgently appealing that an 
exception be made to the Allied block- 
ade to permit shipment of two thousand 
tons of food and clothing “for the 
health and survival of the children and 


refugees of France.” 


& Two staff members, Irish and Dan- 
ish, cabled from Lisbon in December, 
“Private and public institutions ap- 
proach winter with horror.” Fifty per 
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cent of town children, it is semi- 
oficially stated, are partially tubercular. 
Many children evacuated to the moun- 
tains have no winter clothes. The pro- 
tein ration is about-one quarter normal, 
sugar one third. No meat has been 
available for nine months. 


PB Secours Ouaker (Quaker Relief) is 
incorporated under French law, has op- 
erated successfully under German occu- 
pation for more than a year, and last 
winter in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Red Cross effectively distrib- 
uted to 3,146 refugees the thirty-eight 
tons of clothing which were permitted 
through the Allied blockade. Even un- 
der present drastic limitations, its work 
continues with the help of funds from 
Sweden and the French relief agency, 
Secours National. 1,530 of the most 
undernourished refugees are receiving 
additional food in four internment 
camps. Several thousand babies are re- 
ceiving supplementary rations of sweet- 
ened condensed milk. An artificial limb 
industry has been established, its prod- 
ucts considered the best obtainable. 
Secours Quaker afhrms that they have 
found it possible to “maintain absolute 
control of all distributions” and that 
this program has been carried on “with- 
out interference from any source what- 
soever,’ although it is “pitifully small, 
considering need.” 


India and Britain 


A’ challenge came some months ago, 
at the time of Gandhi’s long fast, to the 
British SCM in a cable from Augustine 
Ralla Ram, gen- 
eral secretary of 
the SCM of India, 
Burma and Cey- 


lon: “INDIA, BURMA 
AND CEYLON REQUEST 
BRITISH MOVEMENT 
LOBBY PARLIAMENT 
GANDHI’S UNCONDI- 
TIONAL RELEASE.” 


A reply was sent by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the British SCM which met, 
considered the cable with searching of 
conscience, and answered that to lobby 
Parliament was not in their judgment 


the right thing to do, because: 


Are 


a. They could act only as individuals and 
not in the name of the whole Movement. 


b. The method suggested would be jinef. 
fective; SCM is an unknown quantity to the 
ordinary member of Parliament. A more ef. 
fective way for them to influence political 
action, they thought, was to work through 
larger bodies which carry more weight, ig, 


British Council of Churches. — 


c. Their job is primarily educational, not 
directly concerned with political pressure and 
action. 


They confessed that the majority of 
their members were “very ignorant of 
the whole Indian problem,” and that 
“the root difficulty is that no country 
ought to be in control of the destiny 
of another.” 

The matter was considered at length 
in their National Council meeting. In- 
stead of flatly stating a position, they 
asked the Indian SCM for help in see. 
ing more clearly the answers to some of 
the problems involved. 


British students raised five major 
questions: 


1. How far do you as Christians agree with 
us that pacifism as an act of Christian witness 
is quite different from pacifism regarded as 
an effective political policy, (e.g. Mr. Gandhi's 
attitude) and that the latter is an allusion 
dangerous to the order and peace of a fallen 
world? Specifically, while such a political doc- 
trine is abroad, what estimate do you make of 
the danger of another power than Great Br- 
tain taking advantage of it? 

2. Should Britain withdraw her control 
even if civil war, an undemocratic regime, or 
occupation by a foreign power were to follow? 

3. Does Hinduism provide basic convictions 
and moral stamina sufficient to support a pro- 
gressive form of government in India today? If 
Congress is not dominated by Hindu _ philoso- 
phy, to what constituency and group of ideas 
does it appeal? How far is Congress likely to 
remain united and able to take over control, 


‘ 


once the ‘“‘common enemy is removed’’? 

4. How far are Congress and the Moslem 
League representative groups, and what per- 
centage of the country can each truly claim 
to represent? 

5. From your point of view, are the dis 
advantages and dangers of independence less 
than those of British control? 


Indian students have been requested 
by Augustine Ralla Ram to consider 
these questions in all local Christian 
Associations. He replied to William 
Greer, secretary of the British SCM, ‘I 
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orld Movement! 


look upon what you have done as an 
epoch-making event,’ and _ indicated 
that he hoped to have returns from 
local groups and a truly representative 
reply formulated by May, 1944. Mean- 
while, the British SCM is launching a 
study program and devoting the spring 
qumber of its magazine to India. 

The Christian Community functions! 


These Americans 


What do Americans look like? No 
comments mean more than those from 
one who knows you, and loves you, al- 
most belongs to you—but is Scotsman 
enough to be objective! We quote from 
Robert Mackie’s travel diary in the 
meaty current issue of the Student 
World, quarterly magazine of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
indispensable for all who are concerned 
with Christian reconstruction. ($1.50 
yearly from your national ofhce or 347 


Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 


Pm Back from Europe into the Ameri- 
cin way of life, “the experience is one 
of expansion: more facilities, more com- 
fort, more food, more light, more news- 


papers.” 


> Also “more ignorance of events in 
other countries and more eagerness to 
know; more enthusiasm for rebuilding 
the world and more fuss and bother!” 


> “The American SCM has been al- 
most entirely uninfluenced in recent 
years by the thinking of any other 
movement.” 


> “We are not deeply sundered on 
political issues. Where we differ is on 
the religious ground plan upon which 
we hope to build the future. Biblical 
theology, which is meat and drink in 
Europe and British universities, is a 
queer kind of caviar in the United 
States.” 


> In both Britain and America “there 
was immediate recognition of the two- 
fold responsibility of the WSCF,” i.e., 
rebuilding Christian life among  stu- 
dents and the relief job of rebuilding 
student life. (Get the memorandum: 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


The WSCEF and Reconstruction. Amer- 
ican comments are urgently requested. 
—Ed.) “But in Britain the balance is 
gently tipped towards the specifically 
Christian side, while in the USA it is 
tipped towards the general relief-by- 
Christians side.” 


& The National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council, “that friendliest of stu- 
dent committees.” 


& “The sensitiveness of the American 
student is most quickly touched by im- 
mediate social problems, without much 
idea of their relation to world issues, 
still less to the crisis of all humanity. 
And yet there is something immensely 
encouraging in his dogged determina- 
tion to face the issues of American so- 
ciety, which are so sharp, and so omi- 
nous.” 


& “An excellent example is the inter- 
est in the internment of American citi- 
zens of Japanese, or partly Japanese 
ancestry. The attitude of the Christian 
forces in the universities to the release 
and relocation of these students has 
been beyond praise.” 


& “The composite nature of the Amer- 
ican people is a very great strength. I 
noted the high proportion of students 
of German race amongst those who 
were giving the most constructive lead.” 


& “I found my conviction renewed 
that on the American campuses world 
order might be thrashed out more prof- 


itably than anywhere else in the world. 


Only it would need a generation clear 
enough in its thinking not to confuse 
world order with the American way of 


life.” 


& “The alternative to theology in the 
American SCM is democracy.” 


& “Instead of waiting with solemnity 
upon the will of God, you go through 
the complicated process of deciding by 
ballot.” 


& “What hinders the American Chris- 
tian student most is the theological 
time-lag of many of his elders and bet- 


ters, for he has few books and little 
preaching to help him. Yet his adven- 
ture in religion is one of the most 
thrilling, and perhaps one of the most 
decisive events in the lite of the Federa- 
tion.” 


From these windows ... dishwater 


No More Dishwater 


Sha Ping Pa is a suburb of Chung- 
king, an educational center with four 
institutions, about 2000 students. For 
years the student center has been sand- 
wiched between a bus station on the 
ground floor and on the floor above an 
irascible tenant who threw dirty dish- 
water out the window! Sunday services 
were a real problem in this setting, to 
say nothing of other activities. 

But a new student center is in the 
ofing. David Paton, British secretary of 
the Chinese SCM, describes it: 

“The new building will have offices, 
game rooms, library, auditorium to hold 
240, a guiet room, a conference room. It 
will serve as a church, there being none 
in Sha Ping Pa, and as a dormitory. 

“The money has been raised by gifts 
from Canada and Britain; from Amer- 
ica wia the World Student Service 
Fund; trom churches and individuals 
in China; by special benefits. 

“It is our hope,” concludes Mr. Paton, 
“that this new center may become a 
home of truly ecumenical Christianity 
and of international understanding and 
friendship of which student relief is a 
material expression.” 
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“My soul, wait thou only upon God 
... He only is my rock and my salva- 
tion.” —Psalm 62: 5-6. 

“IT am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Romans 
8: 38-29. 

“This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching 
forth to the things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.”—Philippians 3: 13, 14. 


Be Still and Know 


God, I need thee. 
When morning crowds the night 
away 
And tasks of waking seize my mind; 
I need thy poise. 


God, I need thee. 
When love is hard to see 
Amid the ugliness and slime, 


I need thy eyes. 
God, I need thee. 


When clashes come with those 
Who walk the way with me, 
I need thy smile. 


God, I need thee. 
When the path to take before me lies 
I see it—courage flees— 


I need thy faith. 


God, I need thee. 
When the day’s work is done, 
Tired, discouraged, wasted, 
I need thy rest. 
—Howard Thurman 


Silence 


I have known the silence of the stars 
and of the sea, 
And the silence of the city when it 
pauses, 
And the silence of a man and a 
maid, 
“And the silence for which music 
alone finds the word, 
And the silence of the woods before 
the winds of spring begin, .. . 


“Be Stell and Know’ .... 


And 4 ask: For the depths 

Of what use is language? ... 

There is the silence of a great hatred, 

And the silence of a great love, 

And the silence of a deep peace of 
mind, 

And the silence of an embittered 
friendship. 

There is the silence of a spiritual 
crisis, 

Through which your soul, exquis- 
itely tortured, 

Comes with visions not to be uttered 

Into a realm of higher life. 


—Edgar Lee Masters 


Prayer for a Time of Turmoil 


Amid the turmoil of the tempest’s 
din 

When systems shake and nations 
rent in twain 

Become a holocaust of fear and sin, 

Lord, let us hear thy still small voice 
again. 

A glorious company of sainted souls 

Have stood in every age alone with 
thee 

To wrest from earthquake’s havoc 
and the coals 

A new world and a nobler destiny. 

I hear thee, Lord, above the sound 
of strife, 

More gleaming in thy greatness than 
the fire; 

Let my small voice in stillness speak 
thy life, 

Its whisper blending in thy mighty 
choir; 

And from unstirred quiescence grant 
release, 

That through the noise and fire may 
come thy peace. 

—Georgia Harkness 


“Most high and holy God, we thank 
thee for the gift of silence, when noise 
subsides and we are left alone with 
thee. We thank thee that above the 
crash of chaos stands the quiet Christ 
beckoning us to follow him to thee.” 

—POWER 


Discovery 
I can not invent 
New things, 
Like the airships 
Which sail 


On silver wings, 

But today 

A wonderful thought 

In the dawn was given, 
And the stripes on my robe, 
Shining from wear, 

Were suddenly fair, 

Bright with a light 

Falling from Heaven— 
Gold and silver and bronze 
Lights from the windows of Heaven, 


And the thought 
Was this: 
That a secret plan 
Is hid in my hand, 
That my hand is big, 
Big 
Because of this plan. 
That God, 
Who dwells in my hand, 
Knows this secret plan 
Of the things he will do for the 
world, 
Using my hand! 
—Toyohiko Kagawa in 
“Songs from the Slums.” 


Seek Ye First 

O live in us this day; 

O clothe thyself, thy purpose yet again 

In human clay; 

Work through our feebleness, thy 
strength, 

Work through our weakness, thy no- 
bility; 

Work through our helpless poverty of 
soul 

Thy grace, thy glory and thy love. 

—J]. S. Hoyland from 
“In My Hand” 


“My Father, in whose greatness I live 
and hope, and by whom my life is 
judged, keep my mind and heart set on 
things eternal. Keep in my spirit the 
faith in that world of spirit that cannot 
be shaken. May I find in the quiet 
hours, the resources for consecrated liv- 
ing. May I feel the nearness of thy 
presence and in all things, may thy 
purposes have the first place in my life.” 

—POWER 


Compiled by 
Joun W. Price 
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NICC Program 
Leadership 


The National Intercollegiate Chris- 
“an Council, meeting at Lake Geneva 
in June, 1943, voted to dissolve its two 
headquarters commissions on Christian 
Faith and Social Action and to form 
one NICC Program Commission to 
evaluate program policies of NICC, 
plan materials and projects, assist local 
Christian Associations in carrying out 
NICC objectives, and coordinate all 
rogram plans of the movement. 

Paul M. Limbert, National Board 
YMCA secretary for Religion and Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1s chairman of the Com- 
mission. Edmonia Grant and Fern Bab- 
cock are its secretaries. The member- 
ship includes: 


General Leadership 
Evelyn Adler James Myers 
Rose Terlin L. D. Reddick 
Winnifred Wygal David Roberts 
Talitha Gerlach Charles Webber 


Lay Adult Leaders of the NICC 
Mrs. James Forsyth John Casteel 
Mrs. E. McClung Fleming 
Frank Wilson 


Student Leaders 

Herbert Fink 
Karl Stange 
Dudley Cobham 
Warren Hafer 
James Benedict 


Hyla Stuntz 
Sarah Flinn 

Sumi Yamaguchi 
Jean Sullivan 
Jessie Colson 


Resident Student Staff 
Elizabeth Jones W. Burnett Easton 
Edward Nestingen 
Representatives of the General Movements 
YWCA 
Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott, ex officio 
Myra Smith 
YMCA 
Eugene E. Barnett, ex officio 


Charles H. Russell 


Co-Chairmen, NICC Administrative 
Committee 


Mrs. W. W. Rockwell 


Representatives of Church-Related 
Groups 


Helen Turnbull Ralph Hyslop 


Co-Executives of the NICC 
Eleanor French R. H. Edwin Espy 
Student Volunteer Movement 
Winburn T. Thomas Ruth Ransom 
Mrs.- Mabel Erdman 
World Student Service Fund 
Wilmina Rowland 


Frederick Igler 
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International A ffairs— 
Study and Action 


Postwar World. A new publication 
of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace, to appear 
every two months, promises to be a 
valuable bulletin. News items on As- 
sociation projects will be included oc- 
casionally. To get this 


touch with Foreign Policy Association 
Headline books and other publications. 
Most recent title, On the Threshold of 
World Order, by Vera Micheles Dean. 


Gillette-Taft Resolution for Feed- 
ing Europe Now. Per- 
haps you want to do 


paper regularly, write 


something concrete as 


Ye Postwar World, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.; 50 cents 
a year. 

East and West As- 
sociation publications. 
recently established 
non-political organiza- 
tion is providing some 


an expression of Chris- 
tian concern for people 
of other countries. Sena- 
tors Guy Gillette and 
Robert Taft have intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 
reads in 


100, which 
part: 


of the best material now 


[ CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES | 


“RESOLVED, That the 


available for a study of 
other peoples and nations. Note partic- 
ularly the following: 


Study guides 


Bibliographies 
India 
(tor different : 
groups) on Russia 
Philippines 


Film lists 


Near East 
Drama lists 


For your forums or special entertain- 
ment-and-lecture series, a Booking Ser- 
vice with top-rank speakers and artists 
from other lands. Write East and West 
Association for information, 40 East 


4gth St., New York 17, New York. 


Headline Series. To keep informed 
on current world developments, keep in 


Intercollegian 


John Oliver Nelson Charlotte Teall 
Staff Members 


(ex officio) 

Harold Viehman 
Hoyt Palmer 
Cyrus Pangborn 


Wilmer J. Kitchen 


Fern Babcock 

Yolanda Barnett 
Louise Fleming 
Edmonia Grant 


A detailed report of the work of the 
Commission to date is being sent to 
every Student Association. (F.g., see 
also page 10, this issue.) 

—F.B. 


Senate of the United 
States respectfully urges that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through 
the Secretary of State, endeavor as 
quickly as possible to work out, in 
cooperation with the British Govern- 
ment and the Governments of Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the other governments 
concerned, the setting up of systematic 
and definite relief for all stricken and 
hungry countries where the need is now 
the most acute; this relief to be based 
on agreements by the belligerents for 
the protection of the native and im- 
ported food supplies, with rigid safe- 
guarding of such relief so that no mili- 
tary advantage whatever may accrue... 
to the civil populations or armed forces 
of the invading nations.” 

Among those in favor of attempting 
to get food into occupied Europe now, 
following the pattern of relief to Greece, 
are the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and former 
President Herbert Hoover. Opposition 
to this move seems to come chiefly from 
certain British leaders, particularly Mr. 


Churchill. 

® If you favor this action, write to 
your Senators urging passage of Reso- 
lution roo. Write also to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. —?P.M.L. 
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